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SAIADS  AjpMfCr  BETTER 
THAU  THEIR  nRSSSIHGS 

Every  good  salad  deserves  a  good  dressing.    And  regardless  of  v/hat  is 
in  the  salad,  the  homemaker  can  supply  the  appropriate  one  if  she  has  on  hand 
or  can  make  up  as  needed  French,  mayonnaise,  and  cooked  dressings.    5y  chan.;5ing 
the  seasonings  in  these,  she  can  get  countless  variations. 

All  three  salad  dressings  contain  fat,  acid,  and  seasonings  points  out 

^  ,  ,   .  In  cooked  drcss- 

(Namo)  (Title)  ( Institution) 

ings,  the  fat  is  usmlly  butter  or  margarine;  in  uncooked,  it  is  ordinarily 

vegetable  oil.    Vinegar  and  lemon  juice  are  the  common  acids.     Seasonings  are 

unlimited. 

There  are  available  on  the  market  ready-made  sala.d  dressings  of 
these  three  kinds.     Commercial  mayonnaise  is  the  only  one  for  which  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  a  definition.    According  to  that,  mayonnaise 
must  contain  at  least  50  percent  edible  vegetable  oil,  have  egg  or  egg  yoke  as 
the  emulsifying  agent,  and  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  as  acid. 

For  the  woman  who  mixes  her  own  salad  dressing   

(lTa:no) 

gives  a  few  high  points  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Simplest  of  all  to  make  is  French  dressing,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
oil,  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  and  seasonings.     These  must  be  shaken  or  beaten 
together  each  time  the  dressing  is  used  because  the  oil  and  acid  separate  after 
they  stand  awhile.    Three  parts  of  oil  to  one  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  is  a 
good  proportion  for  making  up  French  dressing,  but  some  like  mere  nil,   Fomp  less, 
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Conventional  seasonings  are  paprika,  salt,  onion  juice,  a  "bit  of  garlic,  s\igar, 
and  talDasco  sauce. 

Mixing  mayonnaise  is  a  fomial  proceeding  compared  to  making  J'rench 
dressing.    A  good  way  to  do  it  is  to  "beat  the  egg,  seasonings,  and  about  half 
the  acid  together  thoroughly.    Then  add  the  oil— slov/ly  at  first — no  more  than 
■|  teaspoon  at  a  time,  heating  thoroughly  each  time.    As  soon  as  the  mixture  "begins 
to  thicken,  add  more  oil  at  a  time.    Put  in  the  rest  of  the  acid  gradually  as 
the  mixture  gets  very  thick.    Then  oeat  in  the  rest  of  the  oil. 

Cooked  salad  dressings  are  inexpensive  enid  not  so  oily  as  French  or 
mayonnaise.     If  both  eggs  and  starch  are  used  to  thicken  the  dressing,  cook  the 
starch  first.    Then  set  the  pan  of  dressing  in  water  to  cook  "before  adding  the 
eggs.    Eggs  need  to  "be  cooked  at  a  moderate  temperature.     If  the  main  part  of  the 
liquid  is  milk,  boat  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  in,  a  little  at  a  time,  after  the 
dressing  is  thickened  so  that  the  milk  will  not  curdle. 
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